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Ohservaiions. 

Since 1913 there has been a regular diminution in the output 
of coal, and lor the current year^it is probable that the output 
will be 4:7 y^ milhon tons less' than in 1913. The number of 
workers has increased by 64,000. 

The cost of production has considerably increased, principally 
because of the diminution in output. 



Holland. 














Production. 






Uudorgr. 
Workers 


Sm-face 
Workers 


TOTAL 


Output 
Tons (1000 k.) 


1914 


7,374 


2,524 


9,898 (1) 


1,928,540 


1915 


7,622 


2,649 


10,271 (1) 


2,262,148 


1916 


9,226 


3,240 


12,466 (1) 


2,656.087 


1917 


10,922 


4,106 


15,028 (1) 


3,007,925 


1918 


12,904 


5,346 


18,250 (1) 


3,399,512 


1919 


15,636 


6,529 


22,165 (2) 


3,400,239 



(1) On the average. (2) End of Docember. 
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The International Labour Organisation: 
A Comparaison. 



Now that the InternationaLLabour Organisation is well esta- 
hlished, it is of interest to look back to its origins and to note 
what a remarkable advance it represents in the development of 
international government/ The idea of an international standard 
111 labour legislation is almost as old as labour legislation itself. 
Tlie more progressive employers as well as the workers have 
demanded it lor a century, and the Governments of most industrial 
lountnes have been sympathetic to the idea at least since 1890, 
when the hrst official International Conference on labour regula- 
lion was held at Berlin. That Conference was attended by Go- 
vernment representatives from Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
"ium, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, 
I lie Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden and Norway (then united), 
.ind Switzerland. It adopted standards concerning the employ- 
ment of women and children work in mines. Sunday work and 
inspection. But no conventions were then drawn up, nor were 
.my further official Conferences held for 15 years, though in the 
meantime several unofficial Conferences had been organised, 
I lid the International Association of Labour Legislation had 
lu-en created for the express purpose of bringing about the regu- 
lation of labour conditions by international agreement. At the 
instigation of the Association the Governments met again in 
H)0 5 to consider two subjects only — the use of white phosphorus 
.ind the night work of women. Conventions were successfully 
• It.ifted by the Conference and a diplomatic Conference held the 
Inllowing year duly confirmed them. The Night Work Conven- 
imn was signed in the first instance on behalf of only 14 
Cnvctnments, and the Phosphorus Convention on behalf of 
Miily 7. In 1914, there were only n countries which had ratified' 
ilie former and ir colonial states which had adhered through 
(iuir mother countries ; and there w^ere 10 direct signatories to 
ihr hitter. 

Tliese (Conventions were welcomed by the International Asso- 
' I.itl.»n as a satisractory beginning. But the next few years 



revealed serious difficulties ansing from ^e diplomat c proce- 
dure through which alone the Conventions could be brought into 
befng. The Association put forward two more subjects for 
consfderation In 1908, namely the lo-hour day for women and 
boys and the prohibition of the mght work of boys Bat is was 
not until ign that the Swis Government succeeded in bringing, 
he Governments together to consider Conventions on the e 
questions. Thus five years were wasted m mere d.ptoc 
feelers and pourparlers. When eventually the official Coni^^encc 
met it became clear that the existing procedure was doomed to 
Sire. There was no life, in the Conference. Fhe officials 
showed no zeal for the subjects with which they had to deal 
No employers' or workers' representatives were present not 
even a representative of the International Association of labour 
Legislation could be permitted to attend as such 1 he very 
moirate proposals of the Association were whittled dow" so a 
to conform as nearly as possible to existing laws. 1 he result 
was so disappointing that an agitation was beginning in the 
Tanks of the International Association to secure the withdrawal 
of the conventions as drafted, rather than their ratification in 
what was regarded as an entirely unsatistactory form. Such was 
the position upon the outbreak oi the W ar. 



The new position arising from the establishment of the Inte,- 
national Labour Organisation associated with the League ol 
NaSns I entirely different. That Organisation was set up by 
Part XIII of the IVeaty of Versailles In place of occasion 
ad hoc official Conferences convened through the channels o 
diplomacy at considerable difficulty and attended only by offioa 
and diplomatic personages, the new Organisation establishes a 
regular annual Conference consisting of representatives ot 
erfployers and workers as well as of Governments. It is true 
thlt delegates to the Annual Conferences are still theoretically 
appoin ed by their Governments. But. only two of the our 
reTerentati7es to which each country ,oming the Orgamsatim 
is entitled may be nominated in fact by the Government. 1 he 
other two, representing respectively employers and workeis, 
must be " chosen in agreement with the industrial organisations , 

K such organisations' exist, which are most representative ul 
employers and^workpeople, as the case may be, m their respr, 
tive countries." 

Another very important point to notice.ls that these <^^i^^^^^ 

do lint vote by countries, they vote as individuals. .I'V^''"-' ^_ 

w.:(L..T,inu.it delegatcH of a country need not invariably voo 

in MuTeeinent. The Conlerenco does therelore possess ^onu. 
Clau' eristics ni an inl-rna, lunal legr:lal,vc body sol up lo 



deal with one special subject, and elected as to one-half of its 
members by Governments and as to the other half by the 
organisations directly concerned* in the subjects discussed. It 
|)resents also an interesting feature not common in national 
legislatures, but peculiarly wel) adapted to an international body 
which would become unwieldy through numbers were every 
country at liberty to send sufficient delegates to represent 
adequately the various aspects of industrial regulation. The 
system of advisers gives a desirable elasticity and latitude to the 
scheme without overburdening the Conference. Each delegate 
may be attended by two advisers for each item on the Agenda. 
These advisers may either speak when called upon to do so by 

I heir delegate, or the delegate may put an adviser In his place 
to act and vote for him entirely at any session. By this means 
rach subject can be dealt with by persons well versed in it. 
This is a great advantage, for instance, In connection with 
<[Liestions of women's labour upon which women advisers can 
act even if no women are actually appointed as delegates. 

Turning to the powers of the Conference, we see that these 
iire not as complete as those of an international legislature. 
The Conference cannot adopt conventions which are automati- 
cally enforceable in all the countries copcerned. But, neverthe- 
less, the Conference has powers in this respect wider than those 
|)reviously given to any international body. If a Draft Conven- 
tion is adopted by a two-thirds majority of the delegates voting 
Independently at a meeting at which at least half the total 
iHimber of delegates is present, that Convention must be 

aibmitted to the "competent" national authority of each country, 
iur action within one year, or, in special cases, i8 months. Each 
CMuntry is necessarily, lelt to determine what Is the ''competent" 

iiithorlty to deal with the Draft conventions. This provision 
(('presents a compromise betwen the principle of making the 
Conference merely an advisory body and that of endowing It 
with full legislative powers, It Is true that If a national Legis- 
lature rejects a Convention or a Bill to bring the terms of a 
(Convention into operation, the country concerned bears no 

I I nlher responsibility ; but the fact that every Convention must 
lu' brought forward for public discussion In every country, even 
1 liusc whose delegates may have voted against It, is of very great 
iiii[)ortance and guarantees that public opmion in the several 
countries will weigh and pass upon the merits of every Draft 
(Convention voted by the International Labour Conference. 
'Miggestions have been made that the Conlerences should be 
endowed with full legislative powers. This proposal Involves 
\ CI y difficult constitutional questions, and Is impossible to carry 
iiii(t effect in the present state of political organization. Lack 
MJ time alone would have been sufficient to prevent the Commls- 

iMii of the Peace Conference, which drafted the scheme of the 
liiieiTiational I labour Oi'ganisation, from dealing with this 
.|iu-slion fully. But the fact that that (Commission did adopt, 



by a maiority, a resolution recommending that wider powCTS 
should be given eventually to the Conferences, indicates the 
probability that this question will be brought up again at a later 
date. 



It is not only annuel Conferences under the new Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation which mark a great advance in 
comparison with former arrangements. The establishment ot a 
permanent International Labour Office to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Conference and prepare for its annual pessimis is 
in theory only a development of the InternationalLabour Othcc 
estabHshed at Basle by the International Association ior Labour 
Legislation. But in practice the contrast is striking. 1 he basic 
Office was supported chiefly by small subsidies Irom various 
interested Governments. The largest subsidy it received was 
from Switzerland, namely, 12,000 francs per annum, and the 
total expenditure did not exceed 80,000 francs a year, while thc 
staff consisted only of a Director and five or six assistants. A 
periodical Bulletin of labour laws was published in brench and 
German and afterwards also in English and Irom time to time a 
special report on some subject would be issued_ (lor instance, a 
report comparing the systems oi inspection in the diHerent 



countries 



Instead of this pseudo- official organisation- 



-w 



hich 



did excellent work with the very limited funds at its dusposai— 
we now have a permanent International Ofhce governed by a 
body consisting of representatives of Governments employers 
and workers chosen in the same proportion as the delegates ol 
the Conference. Instead of leading a hand-tb-niouth existence 
from precarious subsidies, as was the fate of the old Oihce at 
Basle the new Office will be financed from the general lunos oi 
the League of nations. Although it does not give the League any 
power to control or limit the expenditure of the Oihce, the 1 reaty 
of Versailles requires the Secretary-General of t^^e League to 
pay to the Director of the Office the expenses both oi the Otiico 
itself and of the meetings of the Governing Body and the Lonle- 
rence. 

Another aspect of the question must not be overlooked and 
that is the imposition of penalties for breaches of Conventions. 
Under the old system, there was no penalty attached to negli- 
gence in carrying out the terms of a Convention nor wtis Xhcw 
any international body capable nrkcq)iiig watch njion the aci mhl, 
of the various States In this connection, in conliast in this,;, 
system of supervision is set up. On receiving a ccHur)laiiit h<.ni 
;, (invrinni. Ill nr an Industrial association of employers nr nl 
wnrkns \n thr effect thai one nf the members oi the Organi 
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methods of procedure open to the Governing Body of the Office. 
It may, in the first place^ merely communicate with the Govern- 
inent concerned, and, if not satisfied with any explanations 
given, may publish the correspondence. If the complaint Is 
made by one oi the members of the organization, the Govern- 
Mig Body is not bound to communicate with the Government 
(■oncerned at all. It may proceed direct to the second method of 
dealing with alleged contraventions, that Is to say, apply 
lorthwath to the Secretary-General of the League of Notions for 
I he-appointment of a Commission of Inquiry to investigate the 
matter. I'he members of a Commission of Inquiry, three in 
number, are chosen from a triple panel of representatives of 
workers, representatives of employers, and persons of inde- 
pendent standing having industrial experience, nominated. three 
h om each country. The States concerned are bound to place at 
the disposal of the Commilssion all information bearing upon 
I he subject matter of the complaint. The Commission has to 
i-eport and suggest w^hat measures, if any, of an economic 
I'haracter against the defaulting Government would be appro- 
priate to the circumstances. If the Government concerned fails 
h) mend its ways, the other members of the Organisation may 
apply the economic penalty recommended. Even, if the Interna- 
iinnal Labour Office should fail to take action, any member of 
I he Organisation may refer an allegation of breach of faith in 
-'hserving a Convention to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice set up by the League of Nations, which may likewise 
uu|Dose economic penalties. Of course a country penalized ior 
Ineach ot faith in failing to carr}^ out the terms of a labour Con- 
vrntion duly adopted can withdraAv from the League, but such 
aclion might be regarded as analogous to jumping out of the 
hymg-pan Into the fire. 



The new Labour Organisation has now been in existence long 
riMuigh to enable our comparison to be carried beyond the actual 
I'lMU of t.he old and the new machinery ior bringing an interna- 
liniial standard of labour legislation into being. We can 
ahrady compare achievement. The first meeting of the Annual 
ilouference w^as opened at Washington on the 29th October, 
In 10. inider very inauspicious circumstances. The League oi 
Nations w^as not then formall}^ established. The debate in the 
/\nu'rican Senate on the question of accepting the Peace IVeaty 
>n\i\ the League of Nations was causing an acute domestic 
• ■niiiroversy m the United States. The strongest champion of 
ihr international Labour Organisation in America, namely. 
President Wilson, lay ill and was unable to play any part at all 
HI .'onnection with the (Conference. Put in spite of these diffi- 
' iih eu'cunistances, 1 lu' ( !oii(e|-euce was a Iriunipliant success. 
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It was attended by delegates from 3.9 different ^^o^^^t^i]^ (f 4^; 
wards increased to 40 bv the admission of Finland , and had ttie 
German aid Austriln delegates (invited by a near y unanimous 
vote Immediately the Conference opened) been able to arnve m 
time, the number of countries represented would have been 42. 
It Is ^trlkln^ to compare these numbers with those of the atten- 
dance a th! International Conference of 1913 at which only 14 
countries were represented and all of these f'-- E^^J^ . \^^ 
even more extraordinary to compare the output ol the 
Washington Conference with that of the old ofhcial and diplo- 
matic Conferences . , , i • 1 

In i-^ years the International Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion, 4lth Its Office at Basle and the assistance of the Swiss Go- 
vernment acting? through diplomatic channels, succeeded in 
uXc ng a smalt group of countries to conclude two conventmns 
-xndtome'tto discus two other proposed conventions which 
were neve rat fled. In a session of i month the new International 
Tabour Con rence brought Into being 6 draft conventions 
ome on highly controversial subjects, and made 6 recommen- 
d^ons Where the 46 officials assembled at Berne in 19^ 
needed 10 davs dsth September-^sth September) to produce 2 
clraft conventions only, the 123 delegates at Washington v,td- 
sed by the presence of representative employers and woikeis, 
produced their 6 draft conventions and 6 recommendations 
withm a month (October ^gth-November 29th), in addition to 
dlscusslno- a variety of other subjects relating to the composition 
o tt: S?nference,'standing orders and so fortl. Nor - he 
work at Washington hasty or superficial. .1 he goodwill ot the 
delegates; their ^determination to achieve practical results was 
how^n by the zeal and energy they threw into their work. Liiv 
ployers and workers would assemble for group discussions betore 
L'^-egular sittings began, or In the evemngs 1 he speciaK:onv 
missions sat daily, and sometimes twice a day._ bometimes d 
Comm sslon woufd meet even while a full session was in pro- 
^reTs This was especially the case with the 8-Hours Day Com- 
mlssbn, the discussions on which were the most protracted and 
difficult of all. ^ ^ 

Moreover, the business of the Washington Conference was 
complicated by the necessity to make special provision lor back- 
3 countries. The constitution of the International Labour 
OrS^adon provides that - in'framing any ^-ommenda ion or 
dra1\ convention of general application the Conference h 
due regard to those countries m which climatic condition.., th- 
imperfect development of industrial organisation, and odierspr 
c al circumstances make the industrial conditions substan i 
diflerent, and shall su^^esl the modilicat.ons, 'I ^ny wh-^^ 
,nnslclers may be required to u.ret the case oi such ^^''^ '"^^■ 
„ 1 .win.- up cln.ll eonvrntiMMS (nr presentation to the U.I 
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iM.ir the 8-hour day question, a separate Commission on Special 
Countries was appointed, the recommendations of Avhich were 
afterwards embodied in the draft convention drawn up by the 
Commission on the 8-hour day. The result was a great triumph 
(or labour legislation in Japan. Unrepresented at the old offi- 
cial conferences of pre-Avar times, Japan appeared at the 
Washington Conference with a full delegation, numerous advisers 
secretaries, and interpreters, making a party of over 50 persons, 
who gave proof in every respect of their real concern for the 
subjects discussed. Very important results were achieved in 
consequence. Japan is in a transition period between the old 
craft system and modern industrialism. A majority of the 
(conference agreed that she could not be expected to advance in 
a couple of years as far as countries which had been developing 
iheir system of industrial law for half a century. This was the 
view taken by the Japanese Government delegates and em- 
pl 03^ers' representative, but the Japanese workers delegate claimed 
I he full benefit of the eight hour day for Japanese workers 
unmediately and vigorously opposed the inclusion in the conven- 
lion of special exceptions for Japan. The compromise finally 
reached, with the approval of the Japanese Government Dele- 
;':ates, represents a relatively greater advance for Japan than for 
■ ihuost any other country. They consented to reduce their pre- 
sent working week of 93 hours in the silk industry to 60, and to 
introduce a 57-hour week in other industries. For young per- 
sons under 15 and all underground workers in mines the 48-hour 
week is accepted. The Japanese Government delegates also 
a,:;rced to the introduction of a weekly rest of 24 hours — a very 
unportant point for Japanese workers, forwhom the European's 
Sunday rest is not an established institution. 

The details of the draft convention on the 8-hour day and of 
the other 5 draft conventions (on unemployment, the night 
work of women, the employment of w^omen before and after 
I'onfinement, the employment of children, and the night work of 
ynung persons), and the six sets of recommendations have been 
hihy treated elsewhere, and need not be repeated here. They 
re|)resent not only a beginning in International Labour Legis- 
lation, but a beginning on a sound basis, and a beginning with 
regular continuation in prospect. The Governments represented 
al the Conference are bound to submit them for ratification. 
Any countries which fall to do so, or to carry them out adequately, 
h,ive not^ only to take account of possible economic penalties, 
which will doubtless be reserved for very flagrant cases. Far 
more important is the fact that their delegates must run the 
;:auntlet of adverse criticism every year at the General Labour 
' inidcrence. Nor is it only the workers' delegates who will be 
■evere critics on those occasions. Employers will not be willing 
1" overlook slackness of administration in rival industrial 
'MMilrles. Tliere will be no possibility of hushing up contra- 
cnliniis or evasions, or veihng them over wutli protracted 
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diplomatic pourparlers. It will be necessary to answer accusa- 
tions brought forward In public debate. It is the representative 
side of the'^new Organisation which creates its strength, and the 
fact that the Conferences will be held in public every year 
Fven while the Conference is not in session, the International 
Labour Office will be kept alive to public opinion through its 
representative Governing Body, half ol the members ol which 
are elected respectively by the employers' and workers groups 
at the Conference. 



The work begun at Washington was continued the following 
year at the second International Labour Conference which met 
at Genoa On this occasion the conditions oi work ol seamen 
were alone discussed. Three draft conventions were adopted, 
namely one fixing? the minimum age lor admission ol children 
to employment at sea. one concerning unemployment indemnity 
in case of loss or foundering of the ship, and one establishing 
facilities for finding employment for seamen. i he Conlerencc 
also drew up four recommendations. 

It is true that the Genoa Conference wass less successful than 
that of Washington in so far as it did not succeed in adopting 
draft conventions or recommendations on all the subjects on the 
Ap-enda After long and often vehements debates a two-thirds 
nwiority could not be procured for a dralt convention to apply 
the eight hour day to merchant ships. But it cannot be saic 
that the Conference contributed nothing towards the solution ol 
this problem. At meetings held at Genoa before the Conlerence 
opened, both ship-owners and seamen declared in iavour ol a 
pohcy so unvieldiiagthat It appeared very unlikely to be possible 
. to reconcile the two opposing views. The ship-OAvners rejected 
: entirely the idea of any international regulation oi hours ol work 
at sea while the seamen demanded not only the 8-hour day but 
also the 48-hour week with a weekly rest of 24 hours, whicli 
would have made it necessary for ships making K-ng voyages m 
take extra mem to work on Sundays. The first sittings oi the 
Commission on the 8-hour day merely revealed the wide gull 
between the two points of view and It was feared that the debates 
would result In a dead-lock. Nevertheless a week later llir 
seamen, faced with the difficulties of the problem decided •< 
accept a compromise ; they declared that they would give up llir 
riti-id application of the 8 and 48 hours rule and would cons.-iil 
t,; consider It only as "the standard to be armed at in li.e 
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conciliatory attitude of the (Government Dele^nites, the ComrniH. 
Hion succee(lc«(l In af^nvein^' upon a draft convention tu he 
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draft convention under the Treaty ol Peace, but there vere 
48 votes for it, as compared to 25 against. This important 
majority, v^hich included 26 Government votes and even the 
votes of three employers together with those of the 19 workers, 
was sufficient to endow the work of the Commission with very 
great historic importance. It is essential that public opinion 
should not insist upon definite immediate solutions of all the 
problems placed upon the Agenda of the Conference. This 
would tend to hasty decisions, the economic effects of which 
might be disastrous to its prestige. 



This incident has not had any tendency to check the activities 
of the International Labour Organisation. Other subjects are in 
active preparation for the Conference of 192 1, which will deal 
with the agricultural question (regulation of hours of work, 
unemployment, the work of women and children technical 
rducation, living-in conditions, right of association, protection 
against accident, sickness and old age), the use of white lead in 
painting, the prevention of anthrax, the weekly rest day, and 
certain questions concerning the employment of children 
at sea. This lull programme includes only a small proportion 
nj the suggestions brought forward at Washington for 
ronsideratiun at future Conferences. So great was the 
number of subjects proposed that the Conference thought well 
In refer to the Governing Body the final selection from amongst 
I hem. Their number and variety is a token of the vitality of 
tliL'^ Conference and a hopeful indication of the future that lies 
before the whole orgapisation. But vitality in the Conferences 
IS not enough. This vitality must permeate also the individual 
I'nuntries which are members of the Organisation. The inter- 
national Labour Organisation must be worked in to the texture 
mI the national life of each of its members. Its prestige must be 
•;n lirmly established in public opinion, that its decisions are 
• iccepted without question. This depends almost entirely upon 
ilir goodwill of the two main constituents of the Annual Confer- 
< Mcc's namely, the employers and workers of the world. If 
iliry are agreed that conditions of labour should be based on 
tiMcrnational standards, no Government will be found to object. 
Nor IS the form of Government, or the manner in which society 
IS organised in any State, material to the working of the 
liilernational Labour Organisation. So long as manufacturing 
processes are continued there will be danger of industrial 
disL'ase and accident, there will be need for knowledge as regards 
ilic physical and economic effects of particular arrangements of 
working hours, of breaks for rest, of holidays, and it will be 
necessary to collate, compare and discuss in world conferences 
llir l<nf)wKxlge and cxperlrnce nf all parts of the globe. Repre- 
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sentatives form every kind of State-Kingdoms, Republics, 
SocSs? States, Communist States-can meet under the elastic 
con ? Uion of the new International Labour Orgamsation and 
a^ree upon standards of working conditions for the beneh of 
Se peopfe of the whole world. Goodwill alone is essential to 
the fulXent of the ideals of the Labour Orgamsation. The 
Washington Conference gave -bstantial prcn.ise that goodw^^^ 
amonff men oi dlfiFerent races and nationahties, which has been 
conspirusly absent from so many International. Conlerences 
In the pst! Is not only attainable, but that it is m process of 
realisation. 
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The International Congress of Metal Workers. 
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The International Federation of Metal Workers held its 
righth congress at Copenhagen from August 20th to 26th. 

This Federation, which is one of the most important of the 
nrganisations affiliated to the International Federation of 
i Vade Unions at Amsterdam, has seen its membership increase 
from 1,100,000- members in 1914 to 2,500,000 at the end of 1919, 

It publishes a monthly bulletin, 'The International Metal 
Workers' Review " in three languages, the circulation of 
which was maintained during the war by the help of the Swiss 
and Danish Trade Unions. 

The Copenhagen Congress, which was the first held 
since 1913, had, as its principal object, the reorganisation of 
the International Federation, The Secretariat had continued 
in Germany during the war but the activity of the Federation 
1 1 lid been interruipted by the refusal of the British organisa- 
iions to continue relations with the German and Austrian 
oi L^anisations, even through neutrals. 

Although the date of the Congress had been twice post- 
|H>ned not all of the affiliated organisations were present. 
Consequently the Congress was not as representative as might 
liMve been wished. Discussion was, however, carried on with 
ml crest, and important resolutions w^ere adopted. 

'I'he most difficult question, that of the transfer of the seat 
(>r Ihe Federation to a neutral country and the appointment 
r>l' fresh officers, gave rise during the opening days to long 
discussions both in committee and in plenary session. There 
wvvv times when agreement on these essential points seemed 
doiihirul. 

A resohition on international relations which was to mark 
onl a v\vi\v course for the future gave rise to a long discussion 
al ilu; end of which Hk^ varioiss points of vieAv were so bar- 
ni(Hiis(Ml IliMl a imaninioiis vole was secured. 



